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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tuoss who may be thinking about advertising in 
The Independent, and meditating as to whether or not 
“it will pay,” are referred to Mr. Judd’s letter, pub- 
lished among our business notices this week. This let- 
ter is strong testimony as to the value of our columns 
as an advertising medium. 


THE CHURCH A SOCIETY. 





A cuvurcu of Christ, a8 described in the 
New Testament, is the model of a perfect so- 
ciety. A company of persons, both individ- 
uals and families, living in the same place, 
drawn together by agreement in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel and by their spiritual 
affinities as the disciples of Christ, unite by 
covenant in one body for the public observ- 
ance of the ordinap Christianity, and 
for mutual helpfu'n ‘manifestation of 
its principles and its %i.\. Such a society, 
in theory, is composed only of those who axe 
selected from the world by reason of their 
inward faith and purity; it is held together 
by the principle of obedience to one only and 
common Lord ; and by the bond of mutual 
love among those whose rights and privileges 
are equal, whose aims and hopes are one. 

Such a society is organized and permanent. 
It is not a mere fortuitous or occasional gath- 
ering of individuals through some common 
interest, nor a temporary association for some 
immediate purpose. It is an organized body, 
it has a “form in which all the parts may act 
together to one end”; that form i§ not a 
orystalization but a vital structure; not the 
accretion or combination of inorganic parti- 
oles, but the union and growth of living 
members. “ We being many are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of 
another.” The law of life flowing to each 
member from Christ the head, moves each 
member in sympathy with the rest. 

Such a society grounded in truth and puri- 
ty; existing for the sublimest objects possi- 
ble to the human mind; governed by the 
spirit of love; distributing among all the 
gifts and attainments of cach; and seeking 
the ultimate perfection o* every member in 
knowledgé, in holiness, and in blessedness, is 
the New Testament idea of a church of 
QOhrist. To embody that conception in actual 
life, to make real among its own members, 
and visible to the world, this great ideal’ of 
a Ohristian society should be the aim of each 
particular church, 

How far is this idea of a church realized in 
practice? In Jerusalem, in Samaria, at An- 
tioch, at Corinth, at Ephesus, wherever in 
the primitive times of Christianity a company 
of believers was found, there was manifest a 
social Christian life, Christians as a Society 
knowing one another, loving one another, 
caring one for another in a manner quite 
distinct from the common, formal, selfish 
routine of social intercourse. The law of 
Ohristian love conquered fashion itself, and 
diffused its power through all the ramifica- 
tions of society. 

How far this state of things was peculiar to 
the introduction of a new religious element 
into the world, and how far it is possible or 
desirable in a state of general Christian civili- 
mation, it may be difficult to determine, But 
of this one thing we are certain; the mem- 
bers of every church should endeavor to main 
tain a common social life regulated by the 
lawe of love. Communism, in the ordinary 
meaning of that word, is not a principle of 
Ohristianity. Its origin is in selfishness ; and 
one has well said that “socialism relates 

ely to the kitchen of humanity and not 

humanity itself” Christianity does not 
abolish the distinction of property, nor the 
original or providential distinctions among 
men with respect to natural endowments, 
education, and social or public position. But 
it does present a higher, nobler bond of union 
than any common social tie ; and while Chris- 
tians recognize in each other ar absolute 
equality of rights and privileges in the church, 
there should also be some social recognition 
among Christians as members in common of 
the body of Christ and heirs together of the 
grace of God. We sometimes see men of the 
world indifferent or even contemptuous to- 
ward persons of no wealth or social standing, 
who suddenly change their manner when such 
persons come into possession of a fortune. 
They will not notice a family living in the 
Bowery, but will hasten to pay court to them 
when they move into the Fifth Avenue. 
And yet there is worse grammar spoken in 
some houses on the Fifth Avenue than in 
families whose children pick up their English 
at the public school ; there is less of true wo- 
manly refinement, more of bad taste and bad 
manners in some mansions of pride, than in 
some abodes of poverty. 

Now the Christian professes to estimate 
character at its true value as compared with 
any and all other modes of valuation in social 
life. Yet many a Christian says virtually to 
a brother in the church, ‘I am willing to com- 
mune with you at Christ’s table in the church, 
but I cannot know you elsewhere. When 
you open house upon the golden street of the 
New Jerusalem I will fraternize with you. 


When you come to your inheritance in the 


celestial city, I shall hope for a better ac 


" quaintance ; but at present social proprieties 


inust keep us apart. Every Christian heart 


education, of opportunity, of position; we 
cannot in our social life make no difference 
between the ignorant and abject, and the re- 
fined and elevated ; but we can carry out the 


66 law of love, the spirit of Christian fellowship 


into social life, so that the rich, the educated, 
the refined, shall exert a kindly and elevating 


ies | influence upon those who are less favored, 
i | while they in turn shall profit by the homely 


good sense, the disciplined virtue and the 
simple faith of the godly poor. Somehow, 
somewhere we should meet on common 
ground; not for a prayer-meeting merely, 
nor for the business of the church, but for 
social communion as children of God, loving 
one another above all the forms and distinc- 
tions of this outward life. One body in 
Christ, and every one members one .of an- 
other. 

The primitive Christians did this through 
their love-feasts. They came together either 
in private houses or in the church, and par- 
took of a common meal—a collation—and 
then freely commingled as brethren and sis- 
ters in the Lord, inquiring aéter one another’s 
welfare, becoming acquainted with each 
other’s state, and intermingling this conver- 
sation with prayer and other religious exer- 
cises. At the close of the feast money was 
collected for the benefit of widows and or- 
phans, the poor, prisoners, and persons who 
had suffered shipwreck. At first these feasts 
were designed mainly to counteract the idol- 
atrous festivals to which the early converts 
had been accustomed. Their influence was 
to hallow the ordinary meals, the social inter- 
course of the people, and to make all things 
tributary to the glory of God. But as Bun- 
sen observes, they became “the connecting 
link between the congregational life of the 
church and her social life.” The love-feast 
was a social meal of Christians, eaten with 
thanksgiving in the name of God. At this 
feast all came together as members of the 
church, and no distinctions of wealth or rank 
were observed, Its tendency was to make 
society religious, instead of stately and formal 
or volatile and fashionable. We need in our 
time more of this common church-life ; more 
of familiarity one with another as church- 
members; more of true social intercourse 
upon the basis of the Gospel. It will be easy 
to secure this without sacrificing any of the 
proprieties of life, if there is a heart to 
do it;—a spirit free from selfishness, envy, 
jealousy, and pride. And when we shall live 
practically as members of one body in Christ, 
and therefore members one of another, we 
shall exhibit to the world that beautiful 
model of a society that the New Testament 
describes. ' 

It is therefore a question of momentous 
interest to the members of each church, How 
shall we best develop through our church 
unio a vital power, that shall make itself felt 
in our liearts, in our families, and upon the 
world. In order to this it is obvious that 
every member of a church must be earnest and 
diligent in sustaining the worship and ordi- 
nances of that church ; studious of its welfare ; 
devoted to its service; ready to plan, to la 
bor, to pray, to give, for its prosperity ; mind- 
ful of its discipline; considerate of his breth- 
ren; kindly, affectionate, fraternal, assiduous 
in personal attentions to the needy and the 
afflicted; regardful of the family tie that 
binds all true disciples to Christ and to hea- 
ven, Oh! for this living power; oh! for 
churches all of whose members are living 
members—churche$ not of professors but of 
Christians ; not of persons who come occa 
sionally as listeners and critics, and who 
coldly bow to neighbors, but of brethren and 
sisters in the Lord, who love the communion 
of the saints; wholove one another as saints ; 
who seek to know one another in Christ, and 
who thus manifest that living unity which is 
the life and power of his kingdom in the 
world, 





THE GREAT CHURCH POWERS, 


Tuere has been some blowing of trumpets, very 
naturally, on the occasion of the duplicate meeting 
of “the General Assembly of the, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” The 
two bodies with one name—representing and gov- 
erning two distinct “ ecclesiastical connections” but 
only one “religious denomination” —assembled and 
were opened with due solemnities in this city on 
Thursday of last week; one on the Fifth Avenue, 
in the edifice of the First Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion; the other, on Madison-square, in the edifice of 
the congregation under the pastoral care of Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams. These two great bodies, of the same 
denominatien, have no fellowship with each. other. 
Individual ministers on opposite sides of the dividing 
line are often in habits of amicable intercourse, mu- 
tually recognized as ministers, admitted to each 
others’ pulpits, and working side by side as breth- 
ren; and sometimes, we believe, they pass with 
regular papers, from a presbytery in one connection 
toa presbytery in the other connection. Church 
members pass from one side to the other, as their 
local convenience may happen to require, and are 
conscious of no change in doctrine or in discipline. 
And yet tlese two General Assemblies, meeting 
within five minutes walk of each other, can have no 
mutual intercourse, can interchange no communica- 
tions, can make no compromise, can take no step 
even for the adjustment of their scandalous, eighteen- 
years’ squabble for a name. Surely the Presbyterian 
scheme of national churches is a blessed thing. 

Either of these assemblies might be recognized 
as a great Church Power. No-true-hearted Chris- 
tian man can look upon either and not bless God 
that so much learning—sacred and secular—talents 
so various, so much of personal and official influ- 
ence, so much of -zeal and high resolve, can be 
brought together in connection with so much sound- 
ness in the faith, to consult for great religious inter- 
ests. Perhaps it might be difficult to determine 
which of the two bodies is, on the whole, superior, 
in these respects to the other—especially if allow- 
ance is made for the disparity in numbers. The 
regret which forces itself upon a Christian looker-on 
is that the wisdom and devotion of these two bodies, 
now expended upon consultations for the advanee- 
ment of separate sectarian interests, cannot be uni- 
ted in consultation for the advancement of Curist’s 
interest in this land and in the world—no not even 
for the advancement of their common “ denomina- 
tional” interests, It is not even fer the progress 
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of either of these Assem- 
blies its protracted session, Each in its 
ment simply of Calvinistic Presbyterianism as op- 
posed to other systems of doctrine and of church 
government, but no less for the advancement of one 
Presbyterian sect in opposition to another. This 
tendency to sectarianism is the incurable infirmity of 
all national churches not established by law. Even 
in Connecticut, where Presbyterianism is so much 
an exotic, the few Presbyterian brethren, instead 
of being of one sect, are of two different sects—nay 


Another great Church Power—greater than either 
of these—rin some respects greater than both—is 
now displaying itself before the country. At the 
city of Indianapolis, the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is holding its quad- 
rennial session. The capitol of the State of Indiana, 
“with all its rooms and appliances,” has been appro- 
priated for the time to the service of the Conference 
by a vote of the Legislature. The ecclesiastical 
connection for which that Conference legislates, 
includes “twelve thousand ministers and preachers 
and about eight hundred thousand communicants.” 

But there are other Methodists in these States, 
holding the same Evangelico-Arminian doctrine, 
and governed by essentially the same discipline, 
who are not in that connection.: Not to speak of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, or of any smaller 
body of Wesleyans, there is the great Southern 
schism which calls itself “the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South.” 

The “ Address of the Bishops,” read to the Con-. 
ference by Bishop Janes, is a stately and impressive 
document —not unlike a President’s message for 
dignity. Some of its details are of value outside of 
the Methodist denomination. For example we note 
the statistical fact that the official minutes of the 
thirty-eight annual Conferences for 1855, show an 
aggregate of 5408 traveling preachers, 6610 local 
preachers, 799,431 members and probationers. A 
place is given in the address to the subject of 
pslavery, that vexed and vexing subject which will 
thrust itself in everywhere. A portion of what is 
said on that subject deserves to be repeated. Let it 
be remembered that the Conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, “in the territory where 
slavery exists,” are altogether distinct from the 
“M. E. Church South.” 


“In our administration in the territory where 
slavery exists, we have been careful not to transcend 
in any instance, or in any respect, what we under- 
stood to be the will and direction of the General 
Conference. That body having retained its juris- 
diction over conferences previously existing in such 
territory, and having directed the organization of 
additional conferences, it became our duty to ar- 
range the districts, circuits, and stations, and to su- 
perintend them as an integral part of the Church. 
As the result, we have six annual conferences which 
are wholly or in part in slave territory. These con- 
ferences have a white church-membership, inclu- 


attendants upon our ministry, making a probable 
population of between five and six hundred thou- 
sand. They have a colored church-membership, in- 
cluding probationers, of more than 8,000, with the 
attendants upon our ministry, making a probable 
population of upward of a hundred thousand. A 
portion of this population are slaves. The others 
are mostly poor. They are generally strongly at- 
tached f, the church of their choice, and look to it 
confidently for ministerial services, religious sympa- 
thy, and all the offices of Christian kindness. The 
white membership in these conferences, in respect 
to intelligence, piety, and attachment to Methodist 
discipline and economy, will compare favorably 
with other portions of the Church. 

“In our judgment, the existence of these confer- 
ences and churches under their present circum- 
stances does not tend to extend or perpetuate 
slavery. They are known to be organized under a 
discipline which characterizes slavery as a great 
evil; which makes the slaveholder ineligible to any 
official station in the church, where the laws of the 
State in which he lives will admit of emancipation, 
and permit the liberfted slave to enjoy freedom ; 
which disfranchises a traveling minister, who by 
any means becomes the owner of a slave or slaves, 
unless he executes, if it be practicable, a legal eman- 
cipation of such slaves conformably to the laws of 
the State wherein he lives ; which makes it the du- 
ty of all the ministers to enforce uporrall the mem- 
bers the necessity of teaching the slaves to read 
the Word of God, and allowing them time to attend 
upon the public worship of God, on our regular 
days of Divine service; which prohibits the buy- 
ing and selling of men, women, and children with 
an intention to enslaye them, and inquires what 
shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of 
slavery. 

“With this discipline freely circulated among 
the people, or certainly within the reach of ahy who 
desire to examine it, and with other churches exist- 
ing in the same territory without these exactments, 
these societies and conferences have, either by elec- 
tive affinity adhered to, or from preferences associ- 
ated with, the Methodist Episcopal Church. In a 
few instances their church relations have exposed 
them to some peril, and in numerous cases to sa- 
crifices. But such have been their moral worth, 
and Christian excellence, and prudent conduct, that 
generally they have been permitted to enjoy their 
religious immunities, and serve and worship God 
according to their consciences.” 
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KANSAS AND THE GRISIS. 





Aut the intelligence that comes to us from Kansas, 
is darkly ominous. There is no reason to doubt that 
a large majority of the inhabitants in that territory, 
are determined that there shall be no slavery in the 
State of Kansas, As little reason is there to fear 
that any future migration into the territory will 
make a preponderance of legitimate votes for slavery. 
But the desperate game which Senator Douglas and 
President Pierce began to play two years ago as the 
accomplices and tools of Atchison, grows every day 
more desperate ; and if we may judge from present 
indications, there is reason to fear that tue accompli- 
ces in this wicked conspiracy against the country and 
against humanity will hesitate at no crime which 
may seem to promise success. Like other great 
criminals of history and of tragedy, they find that 
having sold themselves to the tempter, they cannot 
break the dreadful compact ; the devil whose slaves 
they have become drives them to their fate. Those 
conspirators have at their disposal the entire execu- 
tive power of the federal government; the majori- 
ty of the Senate, by the force of party organization, 
is still under their control, and their backers in the 
House of Repesentatives are only less than a majori- 
ty there. With all this power they are playing out 
the desperate game of establishing slavery in Kan- 
sas. With all this power they are doing their ut- 
most to “subdue” and “‘crush”’ the people whom they 
invited into that territory with lying words about 
“popular sovereignty.” ’ Their position is like that 
of Macbeth : 

“T am in blood 

Stept In so far, that should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

No new outrage in Kansas on the part of that 
conspiracy in which Atchison is the guiding mind, 
and of which Pierce and Douglas are the tools, 
ought to surprise us. What has already been done 
warns us to expect the most desperate acts of wicked- 
ness and violence. Should we hear that Gov. Reeder 
has been murdered—that the proceedings of the 
Commission from the House of Representatives have 
been violently interrupted—<hat hordes of ruffians 
from Missouri and other slaveholding States have 
been mustered into the service of the United 
States and are ravaging the territory with fire and 
slaughter—all that will be in harmony with the an- 
tecedent portions of this complicated and gigantic 
crime, and all will be defended by partizan journals. 

Will the people of the United States endure all 
this? In about two weeks a candidate for the 
Presidency will have been nominated to stand before 





ding probationers, of more than 143,000, with the. 
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given for him in that capacity, shall raise 
him to’ the highest office in the gift of any people. 
Shall that candidate—whoever he may be—fail of 
defeat ? Shall any impertinent issue, at such a cri- 
sis, be allowed to divide the counsels and paralyze 
the efforts of those who love their country ? A con- 
vention is to be held at Syracuse on the 28th of 
May. Another is to be held in this city on the 12th 
of June, and another at Philadelphia on the 17th. 
If any man in any of these conventions, summoned 
in the name of liberty, shall attempt to weaken by 
division the opposition to the Atchison conspiracy— 
if any shall attempt to set up some impracticable 
crotchet in opposition to the practical and instant 
duty of saving the country by defeating and anni- 
hilating the conspiracy against liberty—mark that 
man, and beware of him. 
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PRINCETON AND DANVILLE OUR 
ALLIES. 





Now that the American Tract Society has voted 
unanimously that ‘there is NO reason why its Pub- 
lishing Committee should not approve and publish 
tracts breathing the spirit of Christ, upon certain du- 
ties and evils connected with the system of slavery,’ it 
is worth while to inquire—what are the duties and 
evils connected with that system upon which 
all evangelical Christians agree ?—and what is the 
spirit of Christ touching these duties and evils? 
The answer to these questions is not so difficult as 
some may imagine. The Tract Society did not 
anticipate any real difficulty in the matter, when it 
adopted the report of the Executive Committee, 
which declares that there are “acknowledged evils 
of slavery” that lie within the province of the So- 
ciety as a witness for Christ, seeking his glory and 
* the temporal and eternal welfare of men.’’ The So- 
ciety did not resolve to wait a year for the opinion 
of a Special Committee upon that question; but 
whilé it appointed such a Commitee to inquire into 
and review the whole proceedings of the Executive 
Committee, it settled upon the spot, and without any 
division, the question of its duty to publish tracts on 
certain aspects of slavery. The extract from the an- 
nual report in which the Executf¥e Committee an- 
nounce the conviction of duty in this matter to 
which they had been led by inquiry and prayer, and 
in which they fully commit the Society as prohibi- 
ted by no reason whatever—whether of constitu- 
tional restriction or of moral expediency—from pub- 
lishing on “certain aspects of slavery and of duties 
and evils connected with it’—this declaration, we 
say, was in the hands of every member of the So- 
ciety who had a copy of the programme of the an- 
niversary, and was knowingly and deliberately 
sanctioned by the vote to accept and publish the 
report. 

We should have been quite satisfied if that section 
ofthe report had been referred to a special Committee 
to report a year hence. But the Society saw no 
need of such a reference. 

Nobody said, ‘This pledge of the Committee to 
publish tracts on Slavery goes too far.’ , 

Nobody said, ‘The Constitution’ forbids us as a 

Society to publish any thing upon that subject.’ 
Nobody said, ‘ We shall forfeit o@ @harter and 
dissolve the Society if we allow any thing on slavery 
to issue from our press.’ 
Nobody said, ‘We are moving too fast in this 
matter; let us at least postpone it for another year.’ 
The Executive Committee, having tacitly aban- 
doned the constitutional objections made so promi- 
nent in their @ircular, took a great step in advance, 
and instead of arguing that to publish any thing on 
slavery would be to violate a sacred compact, they 
declared their readiness to publish tracts upon some 
of the acknowledged evils of slavery. This declar- 
ation of the Committee, which the complainants 
against their past policy pronounced “ satisfactory 
as a promise,” the Society ratified by a unanimous 
vote. The Tract Society is no longer pledged to si- 
lence on the subject of slavery. On the contrary, it 
is pledged to speak upon that subject as soon as 
tracts on slavery, “breathing the love of Christ 
and promising usefulness, shall be presented.” 
We doubt not that such tracts will be presented as 
the fruit of the premium now offered. Though it 
is understood that the offer for a premium tract on 
slavery comes from an officer of the Tract Society, 
that of course does not committhe Publishing Com- 
mittee. Yet if that Committee should refuse to 
publish a tract approved by Chancellor Frelinghuy- 
sen,and Drs. Hopkins and Smith, they would find it 
hard to face their constituents upon that specific is- 
sue. But we apprehend no suchdifficulty. We in- 
cline to think that the Executive Committee are 
themselves relieved and thankful that they have 
been led to take a step so decided upon a perplexing 
question, and that the Society has fully sanctioned 
their determination to apply the principles of the 
Gospel to slavery as to other acknowledged evils 
affecting “the temporal and eternal welfare of men.” 
To show how easily this can be done to the satis- 
faction of all evangelical Christians, and how ground- 
less were the fears of the Committee three months 
ago, we give the following testimony from sources 
whose orthodoxy and conservatism will not be 
questioned. 

The Rev. Cuar.es Hoper, D.D., the veteran Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, has 
lately published, from the press of R. Carter & 
Brothers, a commentary on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. Of the general merits of this work, and its 
great value to students of the Bible, we shall speak 
in the proper place. But we wish here to call at- 
tention to its emphatic testimony against the sys- 
tem of slavery. 

In commenting on chap. 6: 5-10, Dr. Hodge 
makes some very just discriminations between the 
mere relation of slaceholding and the institution of 
slavery ; showing that while the former is not “in 
itself sinful,” the latter is not in itself desirable. 
He clearly shows that although the Bible does not 
denounce slavery, it is unreasonable to infer that 
“ what the Scriptures tolerate as lawful under given 
circumstances, may be cherished and rendered per- 
petual,” * 

Having next set forth the moral obligations of 
the slave, Dr. Hodge proceeds to those of the mas- 
ter. He says of slaves that “justice requires that 
all their rights, as men, as husbands, and as parents, 
should be regarded. And these rights are not te 
be determined by the civil law, but by the law of 
Ged.” 

From this explicit avowal of the higher law, he 
proceeds : - 

“Paul requires for slaves not only what is 
strictly just, but rv loér_ra. Whatis that? Lit- 
erally, it is eguality. This is not only its signifi- 
cation, but its meaning. Slaves are to be treated by 
their masters on the principles of equality. Not that 
they are to be equal with their masters’in authority, 
or station, or circumstances; but they are to be 
‘treated as having, as men, as husbands, as pa 
| rents, equal rights with their masters, It is just 
| as great a sin to deprive a slave of the just recom- 
| pense fur his labor, or to keep him in ignorance, or 

to take from him his wife or child, as itis to act 
thus towards a free man. This is the equality 
| which the law of God demands, and on this princi- 
| ple the final judgment is te be administered. Christ 
will punish the master for defrauding the slave as 
_ Severely as he will punish the slave for robbing his 
| master. " The same pena'ty will be inflicted for the 
| Vivlation of the conjugal or parental rights of the one 
ag ef the other.” P, 369. 
Is there an evangelical Christian at the North or 
_ at the South, in the Tract Society or out of it, who 
dissents frem these positions of Dr. Hodge touching 





the duties and res of masters? Is 
a scholar anywhere who will question his 
of the text? Will Dr. Bethune dis- 
sent the positions of Dr. Hodge? Will Dr. 
Tyng or Dr. Krebs dissent from the scholar and 
theologian of Princeson? We name these gentlemen 
because, in the meeting of the Tract Society they 
were prominent in the opposition to the views 
which have been imputed to this journal. We ask 
nothing more of the Tract Society than that it should 
print, for example, such views as Dr. Hodge—who 
holds his office by the suffrages of Southern Pres- 
byteries—does not hesitate to publish in his own 
name. Are not all Evangelical Christians agreed 
in what Dr. Hodge here says of the equality to 
which slaves are entitled ‘as men, as husbands, and 
as fathers?” If there is a professed Christian who 
says that this is not the teaching and the spirit of 
Christ, may not his claim to the title “ evangelical” 
be justly questioned? Does notsuch a man need 
to have his conscience enlightened on this very 
subject ? 

Take another illustration. The Rev. Jony C. 
Youne, D.D., of Danville, Ky., was elected a Director 
of the Tract Society, at its late meeting. Dr. Young 
was a member of the Committee of the Synod of 
Kentucky which prepared the address of that body 
to the Presbyterians of the State, “ proposing a plan 
for the instruction and emancipation of their slaves.” 
Indeed Dr. Young is the reputed author of that Ad- 
dress. We propose hereafter to republish the en- 
tire Address, but at present we give only the heads, 
to show the position of the new director of the So- 
ciety. Dr. Young thus defines slavery as it exists 
in Kentucky, and is constituted by the laws of the 
State: “The system consists of three distinct 
parts—a deprivation of the right of property, a 
deprivation of personal liberty, and a deprivation 
of personal security. In all its parts it is, mani- 
festly, a violation of the laws of God, as revealed by 
the light of nature, as well as the light of revela- 
tion.” 

The following are the effects of the system as 
enumerated by Dr. Young: 

1. “Its most striking effect is, to deprave and de- 
grade its subjects by removing from them the 
strongest natural checks to human corruption.’ 

2. “It dooms thousands of human beings to hope- 
less ignorance.” 

3. “It deprives its subjects, in @ great measure, 
of the privileges of the Gospel.” 

4. “ This system licenses and produces great cru- 
elty.” 

5. “ It produces general licentiousness ameng the 
slaves.” : 

6. “‘ This system demoralizes the whites as well as 
the blacks.” 

7. “ Thia system draws down upon us the ven- 
geance of Heaven,” 

These several heads are presented with great 
force, and then a plan is urged for the prospective 
emancipation of all in*bonds, they being in the 
mean time educated with this in view. It was re- 
commended that this address should be read on the 
Sabbath to every congregation within the bounds of 
the Synod. The address closes with these words: 

“Let us remember that we are each of us individually 
responsible. We areindividually assisting to pile up 
this mountain of guilt. And even if temperal judg- 
ments do not fall upon our day, we are not, on that ac- 
count, the more safe from punishment. If we ‘know 
our Lord’s will, and do it not, we shall be beaten 
with many stripes.’ The sophistry and false reasoning 
by which we may delude our own souls will not blind the 
eyes which ‘ are asa flame of fire.’ A few years, at most, 
will place us where we would gladly give all the slaves 
of a universe, te buy off the punishment that oppres- 
sion brings down upon the soul. It may be difficult to 
do our duty ; but it will be far more difficult to stand 
in the judgment without having done it.” 

“Brethren, we have done. The hour is coming, in 
which the slave and his master must stand together be- 
fore the tribunal of God—a God who judges righteous- 
ly. Are you prepared to place yourselves before him 
who will decide upon your eternal destiny, and say that 
_ have done justice to those whom you now hold in 

ondage ? Are you prepared to say, ‘ As I have done 
unto these, so let it be done unto me; as I have shewed 
mercy, so let me receive mercy at the hands of my 
judge?’ Anticipate, we beseech you, the feelings and 
decision of that great day which is fast hastening on—try 
yourselves now, as God will then try you. ‘ What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, tolove mercy, 
and to walk humbly with yourGod?’ Are you * doing 
justly,’ while you retain your fellow-men in hepeless 
bondage? Are you ‘loving mercy,’ while you are 
supporting asystem that degrades and brutalizes beings 
whom God created in his own image? These are selemn 
questions. Let reason answer them; and let conseience 
decide your future course. 

“JOHN BROWN, Esq., Chairman. 

“Jounw C. Youne, Secretary.” 

Need Evangelicai Christianity at the North fear 
to utter its voice against a system so described by 
those who know it best? We are.glad that such a 
man as Dr. Young is elected into the Board of the 
Tract Society. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tue annual exercises in connection with the Ame- 
rican Congregational Union wero highly satis- 
factory. The extraordinary interest in the meeting 
of the Tract Society interfered with the anniversary 
meeting for church building in Kansas; but the 
speeches on that occasion were of a high order, and 
will produce good results. ] 

The business meeting was fully attended, and 
the enthusiasm of the members of the Union showed 
how strong a hold this organization has upon the 
affections of those who comprehend it, and how 
large is its premise of future usefulness. 

As usual, the Collation was the prominent fea- 
ture in connection with the Union. Notwithtand- 
ing the inclemency of the weather, a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled on this occa- 
sion. 

Prof. B. Silliman, LL.D., presided with charac- 
teristic dignity and grace. His remarks {in the 
course of the evening, upon the mutual relations of 
science and revealed religion, were reeeived with 
marked attention, and made a most happy impres- 
sion. Rev. Mr. Whiting of Portsmouth, though 
suddenly \¢alled upon to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the indisposition of Dr. Hawes, made an admira- 
ble speech. Mr. Beecher—well, people will laugh if Mr. 
Beecher but takes out his handkerchief, and he put 
everybody in good humor. Dr. Skinner presented a 
fine analysis of brotherly love, and closed in a strain 
of lofty eloquenee. Dr. Vermilye was in his hap- 
piest vein; ready, graceful, polished, witty, manly, 
evangelical, catholic. Professor Dodge did justice 
to the memory ef Roger Williams. W. T. Eustis, 
Esq., fitly represented the Christian merchants of 
Boston. His speech was modest, sensible, and ap- 
propriate. His contrast of the benevolence of this day 
with that of thirty years ago, was striking and im- 
pressive. This gentleman was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Union. Rev. Mr. Storrs of Cincinnati, 
well supplied the unexplained absence of Dr. Todd, 
and made a deeply-stirring religious appeal. Rev. 
D. Butler bore off the palm for humor blended with 
wholesome counsel. Mr. Knight*aroused the sym- 
pathies of the assembly for Kansas. We trust, by 
the way, that this worthy brother will find a gener- 
ous welcome wherever he may speak or lecture 
upon Kansas. His address is Holyoke, Mass. 

The singing on this occasion was a new feature, 
and added greatly to the i and pleasure of 
the gathering. Mr. Nash, theNeader of the Taber- 
nacle choir conducted it, and tks roll of five hun- 
dred voices, suppprted by the band, made Hebron, 
St. Martin’s and Old Hundred echo the voice ef 
praise. 

The Year-Book for 1856 has just been issued, It 
is a valuable collection of documents and statistics, 





which every Congregational minigter, and indeed 
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every intelligent Congregationalist, ought ee 
contains an extract from Pres. Sturtevant’; ala, 
and another from the New-En ™ 
Hodge on Presbyterianism, both 
The book is embellished with engra 
ton Ave. Church, Brooklyn, and 
Portsmouth, N. H. It contains 
pages more than last year’s issue. 
of the Union is-entitled to a copy in 
ment of his annual fee of one dollar. 
copy he should pay twenty cents ad 
all others, the price will be forty cents in Paper. an; 
sixty cents bound in muslin. (Last year the ‘: * 
were 374 cents. and 624 cents.) The postage — 
bound in paper will be 9 cents; on those i 
12 cents. Members of the Union who 
book sent by mail, should forward stam 
postage. Members who wish the Year.p, 
should send 20 cents in addition to 4), 
fees for membership. Address 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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QUITE AN OVERSIGHy. 


Ir will doubtless surprise many mem)... 
Tract Society to learn that the names of ,;, 
gentlemen upon the special comm 
found ff the lists either of the Life Director; » » 
Life Members of the Society. Unless their mes 
were omitted by accident, which is hardly p, my 
or they have been made members since th, ),.’ 
annual report was published, six members of fhe, 
most important Committee are not members of . 
body whose affairs they are to investigate = 
dook in vain through the printed roll fur the nam, 
of Judge Jessup, Dr. Anderson, Dr. McLeod. ( 
H., Stuart, Esq., Dr. Hopkins, and Dr 
Schmucker. Whether this circumstance wil) yy, 
ate the appointment of the Committee, ne 
determine. It is certainly an anomaly in the ppp, 
ceedings of a corporate body. We should , si 
ingly regret td have any one of these gentlomey 
displaced from the Committee for want of ; 
sary legal qualifications. They may be members ip 
fact, by having paid the fee; even thouch ¢) 
not the form of certificate. But to guard enalent 
all dispute, hereafter, it would be well fo; sail 
them to become a member of the Socicty | 
payment of twenty dollars. Two of them ar ‘Viee 
Presidents of the Society, but are not legally mp 
bers of the corporation on whose behalf they 
now called to act. ; 

This fact shows how important was Dr. Pattor 
call for the yeas and nays upon a test vote. Hy 
the roll of the Society been called, we hay: 
that three things would have been made 

1, That many persons had voted u 


of the 
of siz of the 
ittee are not to be 
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« y hay 


pression that they were members, w! 
no right to vote. 

4%. 1Nat many whose names are not 
had been made life methbers within a 1 
for the express purpose of “ voting doy 
litionists.” 

3. That many who were willing to 
crowd for suppressing inquiry, Would not | 
that responsibility before the world, in 
their names. 

Another fact is important in this « 
Several gentlemen adverse to the past po! ye 
Tract Society’s Administration, who have « 
buted large sums yearly to the Tract Society wit 
out taking pains to enroll themselves as member 
refrained from taking part in the proceedings of th 
Society, from a nice sense of propriety. } 
it appears that the Administration themselves d 
not insist upon membership as a cond 
in the Society. 
sonal influence weighed so much i 
and whose resolution was the basis of t 
action of the Society, is not an enrolled 1 
director of the Society. 

The oversight in the app 
mittee is not to be imputed to the President. 
list was prepared in advance, by some of the 
ecutive officers, in anticipation of a call for 
Committee by the Society. The gentlemen 
prepared it were evidently so intent upon s 

a fair Committee on the single question of ¢ 
and upon duly representing different denominati 
that they overlooked the question of membershi 
as well as the financial matters to b 

the Committee. 
But the Committee as it is, is good for all the pw 
poses to which it is called. 


Even Judge Jess 


T, vt f 4 . 
untment ol the ( 


This accounts for their 1 


Another oversight that really calls for 

is in the relation of the Am. Tract Socicty at |] 
to the Society in this city. It has been su 

by express compact the former had t 
nominating to the latter a member of 

ing Committee. 
mere understanding between the Executive (va 
mittees of the two bodies; and thus it comet! 
pass, not only, that hundreds in New-Hugiand wi 
supposed themselves members of the Amer 
Tract Society, are disfranchised by tho litte wore 
“Boston” in their certificates, but also, that Me 
great Society at Boston—the original Tract 5ouely- 
has really no legal voice or representative 2% 
councils hera. The members of that Society 
do well to look into these matters at their appros” 
ing annual meeting. 


This, however, proves t 
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THE KANSAS BUILDING FUND. 


Tux Congregational Union, at its annual meeting, 
adopted the plan of the Trustees for aid to Kanes 
in building houses of worship. As soon 4 tat 
Trustees shall have in the treasury the sum « 
thousand dollars, they will feel authorized t maa 
appropriations. It is important that this show 
done at the earliest possible day. No ti 
be lost. Tho Trustees will take early we 
secure for the Union a Secretary, who” : 
as ageneral agent. But if the churches © uh a 
an official appeal in this matter, tle spring * 
summer will pass by unimproved. Will not ever} 
pastor, who has not already done - the me 
Sabbath after reading this appea’, state the ob)© 
to his own people, and call for 4: ollestion 8 7 

The Treasurer of the Union is Mr. Israel — 
a well-known druggist of this “ty, and all cont 
butions for this object should be 
his address, No. 214 Fulton-st., Now-York 

We subjoin a letter which, though 20+ ™ - 
publication, will make a fair presentai® "© 
cause. 


abu 


sent directly * 
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Torexa, May 4 


Mn. Minor: 


Sin:—On behalf of the Congregational MO" 
Society of Topeka, State of Kansas, we te O 
ed Committee desire to make to you a sta‘cur™ 
condition and wants, and to rest thereon 4 
your “ material aid.” ; 

Our city*and vicinity within the limits o! 
miles, number already a population of over ’ 
Most of these are moral or religious peop’; | 
them—very many—have been connected ¥™ 
other of the various denominations in the 
country from which they emigrated. They ™"' 
to us for the most part from patriotic and T's” 
tives—are seldom provided with more wealth” 
need for their immediate necessities. They " 
means te spare, of course, at present, 0° pr «ot 
themselves with the accommodations bf rep” 
ship or of education. The latter they have #”°" 
and will, doubtless, carry through. But the ‘or 
feel compelled to leave unattempte i, for a ane 
at least, unless aid can be rendered by ov nm 
friends at the East. 

It will occur to you, sir, that to secure 
ment of these people to religious worsh'!p 

them suitable accommodations, is an olje | 
mount importance. Much of the looseness 18 
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) Waieino! worthy, Son of God, 
: 0 bring my earthly griefs to Thee ; 
3 walking by this Galilee 
I mark the footsteps thou hast trod, 
And think of him who here did crave 
One word of thine, his child to save. 


:% 
‘2 


“Trouble him not,” the servants said—. 
As, hasting from Capernaum 

They came to bid their master home ;— 
“Trouble him not, the maid is dead.” 

“ Nay, Master, nay, my prayer receive, 
Speak thou the word, and she shall live.” 


Behold what majesty of faith 

‘As on his knees the ruler falls, 

And hoping still en Jesus calls ; 

Hear what the greater Ruler saith, 
(While at his feet the father weeps) 
“The damsel is not dead, but sleeps.” 


And now beside this Galilee 

Again.a father mourns a child ; 

His early bed the woodland wild 

Full many a league o’er land and sea ; 

Yet, Master, there thy power can save, 

Come, lay thy hand upon his grave. 

‘It may not be ; one deed of power 

Sufficed to give the ages faith. 

Hear what my living Gospel saith, 

And trust me in the darksome hour ; 

Thy child is with me now as mine, 

But thou in me shalt find him thine.’ 

“ Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” 

No more would I thy footsteps see 

Upon the shore of Galilee ; 

But know that from the throne above, 

Thy voice still calmeth every wave 

Of grief in whom thy love would save 
. 
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Family Aeading. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


May, in his natural state, rather fears than con- 
fides in God.- It may appear strange that the crea- 
ture should dread the presence of the Creator, yet 
even the false religions that have flourished, and 
those that still prevail on the earth, teach us that 
the heart of man trembles with fear, rather than 
palpitates withjoy, at the presence and manifesta- 
tion of the power of God. We learn, too, from the 
sacred volume that the manifestation of God to his 
creature man, antecedent to the revelation of the 
Godhead in Christ, produced terror instead of joy. 
Even when the God-man, Christ Jesus, came on his 
mission of mercy, and ere his disciples had been 
taught by the Spirit the true nature of his errand, 
the exhibition of ower more frequently 
excited fear than it attracted confidence. 

“Depart from me; for 
Lord!” was*Peter’s exclamation, when, by the mira- 
culous draught of fishes, 
as the Son of God, 

This exclamation at once 


his divine p 
I am a sinful man, O 
Jesus revealed his power 


declares the existence 


to confidence in God. 


There we see the Judge providing the sufferer of the 
F + tneneted by us, Thereby the dark .dloud 
which hid’ God from our souls is‘removed, and 
therein we find the most convincing arguments, an 
inexhaustable treasury of reasons, why we should 
confide in God as our Father and Friend; why 
we should trust our all to Him—our earthly inte- 
rests, our heavenly hopes; our present here, our 
future hereafter ; the care of our homes and loved 
ones on earth; the provision of an eternal mansion 
for them and ourselves in heaven. 


There we behold the won- 


manifested in the gift of His Son, as displayed in the 
éross to which that Son was nailed for our sake, is 
the sole substantial basis of confidence in God. He 
who is a stranger to that knowledge has no encour- 
agement to trust in God, no ground of confidence 
in Him; but he to whom the Holy Spirit has re- 
vealed it, may, and should if he rightly improve 
his. privilege, walk rejoicingly even in darkened 
paths, trust unwaveringly at al] times and in all cir- 
cumstances, and wait patiently till his Father call 
him from his portion below to his reward above. 
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MR. ALLEN’S SON. 


CONCLUDED. 


Mr. ALLEN was very busy that night looking over 
accounts, so Merry asked his mother if he might go 
to Black-Alley to see Jack’s mother. She was a 
good deal afraid to have him go, and refused at first, 
but as Merry was very urgent, and she found old 
Martin was going With him, she at length consented. 
Merry’s eyes looked remarkably bright as he ran 
out of the house, down to the factories. 

no one there; so he stepped across toa baker’s shop 


There was 





| and bought two loaves of wheat bread, and when he 

| came out found old Martin waiting for him, the cold 
wind blowing his thin coat in every direction. 

| “Oh! Martin, how cold you must be,” exclaimed 

Merry, “why, /’m cold, and see, I have this warm 

coat on, and a fur cap and tippet beside.” 

“Yes, young master, them’s right nice. 
I am pretty cold, butit’s never anything but cold I 
am, let alone the summer season, when it’s warmer 
nor it’s cold now, down where I bide.” 

Merry wished he could give Martin a nice coat 
and a summer residence. They went through so 
many dark streets that Merry thought each. one 
must be Black-Alley ; but it was a long while before 
they turned round the corner into a little narrow 
alley, so dark and dismal that it more than deserved 
its name. 
and rickety that Merry almost expected to see it 
The high flights of 


stairs that led to the second story, 


I expect 


They. stopped before a dwelling so old 


tumble down before his eyes. 
looked as if they 
were taking leave of the house, they pitched forward 
so; but Henry was too good a climber to mind that, 
and they were soon knocking at an inner door. 
When he ould not 


speak for astonishment, but fell back a step or t 


Jack opened it. aw Merry he « 
Wo.~. 
“ Tye come 


Merry. 


to see your mother, Jack,” said 








of such fear and reveals its origin. It is because 

man is a sinner that he shrinks from the presence of | 
a pureand holy God. It is because 
of his obnoxiousness to punishment that he dreads 

the power of an incorruptible judge. 

Til) Adam sinned, we doubt not that he delighted 
in the immediate presence of God; but no sooner 
had he disobeyed the Divine command, than be 
hastened to hide himself, and his previous joy was 
turned toterror. ‘I heard,” said he, “thy voice in 
the garden, and I was afraid.” Theneeforth, while 
on the one hand God no longer deigned to converse 
with man, as he had before conversed in Eden, and 
it became him, so to speak, to withdraw from inti- 
mate communion with one who had rebelled against 
His authority; on the other, sin-stricken man 
eagerly sought concealment from God, or strove 
rather to propitiate His anger than to obtain His 
love. 

To ask a sinner, then, to trust in God, whose law 
he has broken, whose authority he has spurned, 
whose forbearance he has abused, whose love he 
counted as nothing, isto ask that which is contrary 
to all reasonable expectation. It is to ask him to 
believe that God regards him as His child, though he 
knows hiniself to be His enemy ; that God is willing 
to bestow on him love, though he is conscious that 
he deserves nothing but punishment. 

Nor can he find ground of hope or confidence in 
any of the attributes of God. His omniscience as- 
sures the sinner that even his secret sins are all 
known; His omnipresence leaves no hiding-place 
where he may conceal himself; His justice requires 
and his omnipotence insures the infliction of the pun- 
ishment due to transgressors. Nor can he find per- 
manent comfort in the thought that God is merciful ; 
hiseown consciousness assures him that mercy 
cannot remit the penalty which justice demands 
from the unrepentant. Nature, though proclaim- 
ing divine love with myriad voices, has no whisper 
of peace for an unforgiven sinner. The law from 
Sai declares the punishment due to its violation, 
it tells: of no forgiveness for the transgressor. 
“Law is a rule, not a remedy ; Its language is of 
punishment, notof pardon.”” Law, to be efficacious, 
must be enforced; and the sinner, self-condemned, 
can find no assurance that mercy will remit, in his 
favor, the claims of justice. 

Hence the conviction of God’s existence, the 
certainty of His presence, the thought of appearing 
before Him for judgment, strike fear and trembling 
to the heart of the natural man. 

Whereon, then, can we found an argument 
whereby to persuade men to trust in God? Does 
not the history of that same Peter, the utterance of 
whose fear has disclosed the secret of that terror 
which man by nature feels at the manifestation of 
God’s presence, convey also to us an intimation of 
the only ground on which we may confidently invite 
men‘ to trust in God ? 

In the 21st chapter of John’s gospel we read of a 
second miraculous draught of fishes. It took place 
on that same lake, the lake of Gennesaret, which 
was the scene of the former miracle. Here again, 
the apostles, after having toiled all night, had taken 
nothing, but on the approach of Jesus, in the morn- 
ing, their net enclosed such a quantity of fish that 
they were not able to draw them up. When the 
beloved disciple recognized Jesus and said to Peter, 
“Tt is the Lord,” Peter, with that ardent impetuos- 
ity which is so prominent a feature in his character, 
tarried not to clothe himself fully, but “ girt his 
fisher’s coat unto him,” and, impatient to join his 
Master, could not wait for the tardy movements of 
the encumbered vessel, but “did cast himself into 
the sea.” 

Why-does he now manifest such eagerness to 
approach him ‘whose withdrawal he entreated on a 
former occasion? Can this be that Peter, who, but 
a short time since, coward-like abandoned his Master 
in the hour of peril, and even denied all knowledge 
of him? Whence, then, this change in Peter's feel- 
ings? We can account for it if we remember that 
in the interval between the two miraculous draughts 
of fishes, Jesus “had died upon the eross. At the 
foot of that cross Peter had learned the boundless 
love of the Savior, and that so far from his sinfulness 
being a reason why he should avoid his presence it 
was especially because he wasa a sinner that he 
had need to seek the presence of one who was 
willing and alone able to to forgive his sins, 

In the cross of our Lordand Savior Jesus Christ, 
then, we find revealed the only ground whereon a 

comscious and repentant ainner can safely be exhorted 


he is sensible 


An’ is it the dear child?” said a feeble voice, 


coming from the bed in the corner of the room. 


Merry went up to it, and Jack’s mother fixed her 
eyes on his kind face and noble little form. 

‘* An’ is it to seea poor sick woman like mg ye’r 
come? I amglad to see ye, but it’s sorry | am ye, 
had to come through such a dark an’ dirty place.” 

“Oh! [did'nt mind that,” said Merry, “I am 
only sorry you have to live here.” 

“Twas sorry meself wanst, darlint,” she said, 
“but it’s glad I am now. The Lord’s been here 
afore you, an’ He bides by me, and it’s nowhere 
else I'd be. I feel most nigh heaven here.” “ Is it 
because yer so high up?” asked Jack, bitterly, 
‘“‘ She thinks the Lord bides by her,” he added, in 
the same manner, “but I’m thinking He’s far 
enough away, or she’d be better afore this.” 

“Oh! Jack,” said she, raising her thin, wasted 
body. 
yedon’t lovehim. Oh! Jack, I hope I’!l see ye love 
Him afore I’m dying.” 

* Mother dear, it’s loving you so that makes me 
feel so bad,” said Jack, and he knelt down by his 
mother and buried his face in the clothes of the 
bed, but Merry could see his strong frame quivering 
with grief. Martin came and knelt down too, and 
motioned Merry to do the same; then the old man 


King’s English, not in finished phrases, but with 
that eloquent and divine language which is open to 
all, and yet so few know. 
his mother; that they might have bread for body 
and soul; for Merry and for his father. It was the 
prayer of faith, and it was answered. Merry took 
out his little loaves of bread, and laid them on the 
table, “I’ve brought you some bread, Jack,” he 
said, ‘‘and there’s something to buy more with;” 
putting down some money by the side of it. Before 
they could find words to thank him, he said ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” and ran down the stairs and waited below for 
old Martin, who came down after him as fast as his 
old limbs would let him. 


me well, running away so.” 

“ Well, Martin, you must let me make up for it,” 
answered Merry, and he puta gold picce into Mar- 
tin’s hand. Martinentirely declined it at first, but 
Merry insisted. 


it.’’ 


gave many blessings in return to Merry, to which 
that young gentleman answered not a word. It 
always made him very silent to be thanked; but 
when it was his turn to thank others he was elo- 
quent enough, as he showed when he left his faith- 
ful escort, old Martin, that night. 

When he got home his mother kissed him several 
times, in token of joy for his safe return, and asked 
him to tell her all about it. 
most all about it—all except about bis giving away 
his own pocket money. Mr. Allen was in the room 
and seemed to be listening, so Merry turned to him. 

“Tt was so. strange,” said he, “to see that 
poor, thin ‘old woman sitting up in bed, looking 


trembling so. 
than any deacon, and he prayed for you, too, fa- 
ther.” 

Merry looked at his father ; he thought he would 
be pleased , but instead of that he looked more 
moody than he had ever looked before. 
silent—they were all three silent. Mr. Allen got 
up and walked up and down the room, opened the 
door to go out, and came back again. “ It will 
take more than old Martin to pray for me now,” he 
burst forth. “To tell the truth, I've come pretty 
near failing,” |Mrs. Allen looked pale,] “but I’ve 
rubbed through; and now, plague take these fellows, 
they’ve had to go and strike for higher wages, every 


whom is old Martin. It will be the ruin of me; and 


not have let you go near him for all I'm worth.” 


“Go to bed, child.” 





Yes! a heart-knowledge of the love of God as | 


“ Oh! Jack, can’t ye see it? He loves ye, if | 


prayed; yes, prayed to Ged fervently ; not in the | 


He prayed for Jack and | 


“Oh! young master,” said he, “you frighted | 


“Why, Martin,” said he, “I’ve got every thing I } 
want, and I’ve got this money left; you must take | 


" . .. j 
So finally Martin was persuaded to keep it, and 


He did tell hgr al- | 


really pretty strong, and that great, strong Jack | 
And then old Maftin prayed better | 


Merry was | 


soul of them, except two or three old sticks ; one of 
your famous Jack, Merry,"is chiefleader. I would’nt 


Merry hardly knew what to say. At first he felt 
rather angry with Jack. Then he remembered how 
he had seen him crushed by griefthat very evening. 
“ Pather,” said he “ perhaps Jack did’nt know.” 

“ It's you that don’t know.” said his father quickly, 


Merry felt very badly that night, and, a new 
thing for him, was a good while in getting to sleep, 
80 he slept very soundly the next morning. The 


THE INDEPENDENT! 
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had not come to his room, and told him a man below 
wanted to speak to him. ; 

Merry rubbed his eyes open, dressed quickly, and 
randown. There was Jack. He did notknow just 
how to treat hint; but his doubts were soon solved. 
Jack wanted him “to get him a word with the 
master.” 

“T don't know, Jack,” Said the boy, “ Heis’nt 
| very much pleased with you. I’m very sorry.” 

“Oh!” returned Jack, “it’s more plazed Pm 
thinking he’!! be when wanst I get speaking till him. 
In fact, Master Merry, I got kinder desperate, ang 
| so did the rest; but since the last night, I could’nt 
doitnohow. Somehow, I feel more like my mother 
since we got the bread, just when we was wanting 
it.” 





“Oh! Jack, I'm so glad,” exclaimed Merry, and 
he went to his father’s room. “Good morning, 
| papa.—Papa, could yon speak to Jack ?” he asked, 
| timidly. 

| 





| Mr. Allen laughed nervously.. “Jack wants me 
| does he? I thought he’d come round before long.” 
| ‘sHe’s sorry, father,” said Merry. 

| “Ho! sorry, is he ? He had better be.” 
| Mr. Allen went down to Jack in a few nfinutes. 
| Jack pulled off his cap. ‘“Plase yer honor,” said 
| he, ‘‘ I regret ony steps as I have taken, and so does 
the rest. We'll be plased to come back if ye like, 
sir.” 

“So you found I wasn’t such a bad master after 
all,” said Mr. Allen. 

“Tf you plase, sir,” answered Jack, ‘“‘ I must say 
its putty much Master Merry, sir; after his kind- 
ness till us I couldn’t do nothing agin you.” 

Mr. Allen was touched, but he felt he must keep 
his dignity. ‘I will meet the men at the factory 
at eleven o'clock,” said he, “and give them my 
answer.” 

Then he went back to his room, and there he had 
ea struggle with himself—the hardest struggle that 
man can have. He was victorious, 

At the appointed hour he called Merry, and took 
him down with him to the factory. He had given 
orders to have the doors opened, and the men as- 
sembled in the great hall. Mr. Allen stood on the 
overseer’s platform, with Merry by his side. There 
was a true dignity in his mannpr, whith all the men 
felt. 
He spoke clearly and slowly. 


} “ 
| 


He was master of himself as well as of them. 





You must know that your conduct has been 
| displeasing to me. I dare say you have not found 
it as easy to live as you might wish, but you have 
not taken the right course to remedy matters, 
Iam glad you have discovered this in time. 
still, 1 feel you merit some punishment—in s} 
have decided to take you back; and though I 
not do it just now, in a short time to raise the 
wages of those of you that work with a will.” 
How Merry’ don’t ki 
whether he or the men were most astonished. 


eyes glistened! | 


to the latter, they could hardly believe their ears. 
| Mr. Allen went on: e 

‘*Tt is not because of the strike I have done this, 
Some things have happened lately that show me 
you have, some of you, a pretty hard time of it. I 
amroing to try the effect of a different course, and 
I hope you will prove yourselves worthy -of it.” 

Then the men threw up their caps and cheered, 
and one of them stepped forward and thanked Mr. 
Allen in the name of the others, for his unexpect- 
ed kindness, and said they were determined to work 
better than ever. 

When they dispersed they all went with gladder 
hearts. Mr. Allen, I really think, the happiest of 
all. He had found how blessed it is to give, and 
how he loved his son, who had helped him learn the 
| lesson. God smiled on his efforts. He was pros- 
|pered in business; his men had never worked so 
well; and in a few months he raised their wages. 
Jack’s mother died. These new comforts came 
| too late for her. But she had the greatest joy pos- 
| sible—she died, seeing her son believing in the 
| Lord. As to Jack himself, he married pretty 

Margaret, old Martin’s oldest daughter, just in time 

to take part of gne of the new houses Mr. Allen was 
| building in a healthy part of the town, to rent to 
| his men at a very low rate; and old Martin livedin 
| the other part of the house, so he had a summer 
| residence and a new coat too. Oh, how cheerful the 
|men were! how willingly they worked! how they 
| blessed Mr. Allen and Merry! Some of the other 
| manufacturers in the town adopted the new plan, 


seeing its good results. 





The whole town smiled. 
Mr. Allen no longer thought “I must give as 
much as any one else does to the church,” but 
rather, ‘‘how much can I give to the Lord?” and 
with what measure he meted it was measured to 
him again. He was blessed by God and man; and 
as he sat one evening with his wife before the fire, 
in their pleasant new house, he said to her tenderly, 
as he took her hand: “ Truly, 2 wise son maketh a 
glad father !” E. GS. 


e-- 
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LINES 


ON THH DEATH OF JOHN CHESTER, D. D. 





| The following lines on the death of Rev. John 

Chester, D.D., formerly pastor of the Second Presby - 
terian Church of Albany, who died in 1829, we find in 
a number of the ‘‘ Albany Times and Literary Writer,” 
of that year. 





“ They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obseured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven,” 


Ow Zion’s holy walls 
Is quench’d a beacon light ; 
In vain the watchman calls— 
“Sentry! what of the night?” 
No answering voice is here ; 
Say—does the soldier sleep ? 
Oh yes! upon the bier, 
His watch no more to keep. 


Still is that heaven-touch’d tongue, 
Pulseless the throbbing breast ; 
That voice with music strong 
Forever put to rest. 
To rest? A living thought, 
Undimm’'d, unquench’d he soars 
An essence, spirit-wrought, 
Of yon immortal shores. 


Peace to thee, man of God! 
Thine earthly toils are o’er 
The thorny path is trod 
Thy Shepherd trod before. 
Fall well he kept his word— 
“Tm with thee to the end, 
Fear not! Iam the Lord, 
Thy never-failing friend!” 





We weave no dirge for thee ; 

It should not call a tear 
To know that thou art free ; 

Thy home—it was not here ! 
Joy to thee, man of God! 

Thy wearying race is run ; 
Unshrinking thou hast trod 

Death’s vale—The prize is won. 

[ Presb. Mag. 
CHARLEY WINTHROP; OR THE MINIS- 
TRY OF SUFFERING. ” 





Tuere is no more holy mission than that of those 
who minister through suffering. We are prone to 
think that it is through action we are to benefit 
others, through action alone that we can accomplish 
anything worth living for ; most surely it can never 
accord with our ideas of the fitness of things that 
the well and strong shonld live in inactivity. and 





as possible—for there 3 ‘have 
Ma ie lacy Merry would have slept, if a'servant| thought 


<r 








absence of it in the physi 


| crowned with honors. 





these characteristics exchan 
very reason, when it happens, it strikes us 28 2 
marvelous development. 

We have no special sympathy with prodigies, 
we are somewhat inclined to doubt the existence of 
“« fyultless monsters,” yet we have seen those who 
seem to have been perfected through suffering, or 
to have been perfected in order to be prepared for 
suffering, to such a degree that fau'ts were scarce- 
ly perceptible and in no wise marred the symmetry 
of the character. 

Charley Winthrop was one of these. From his 
birth his physical nature was imperfect, his limbs 
had not the strength or elasticity of health, and 
the sports of childhood and the hepes of manhood 
were equally denied to one inwhom were planted 
the seeds of ambition, and to whom were opening 
all the aspirations of immortality. From the vig- 
orous boy how often comes the expression “‘ When 
Iam a man J will travel, I will conquer, I will 
achieve,” and to him how often are repeated the 
the expectations of the world as spurs to his ener- 
gy, and curbes to his waywardness. 

Charley felt that he was not like unto others ; to 
his sensitive spirit it was continual torture that 


* fit 


was so sweet, becquse the more she 

ymiént thé richer was Ker own. 
‘seenied: to octtit’ to ‘her that” the order of 
nattire was reversed; that he shotild lead, support, 
and Cherish her. Tt never seemed to occur to her 


his comfort and increase his happiness. 

That the sick are fretfal is often owing to the na- 
ture of the disease, and that Charley was so patient 
and cheerful might have been that his disease was a 
chronic ‘affection of the lower limbs. With the 
same disposition, a nervous affection of the spine 
might have rendered him very irritable. It is 
also true that the same kind and degree of sn fering 
in many would be'the cause or excuse for all man- 
ner of repining and disagreeableness. 


a sanctification from birth. There was in Charley 
no commencement of a religious life. The same 
spirit ofdevotion, the same resignation characterized 
his earliest childhood. He was not purified by 
‘suffering, but prepared for it by being first purified. 
Life’s discipline seemed to have little infinence «pon 
his own character, for there was nothing which it 
could do. It was for others he lived, and who can 
calculate the extent of good he accomplished upon 
the immediate and 
| through them upon society He did 
not think of usefulness, he did not dream 
those who were well and 


circle in which he moved, 


and the world. 





none of these things were for him. There were 
open to him, to be sure, the flowery paths of know- 
lddge, and in them he loved to revel. But he could 
never think of knowledge as a means of advance- 
ment. He could make it the means of amusement 
and fit himself for the society of the cultivated, but 
the motives by which men are prompted to acquire 
and accumulate could never be presented to him. 
His life must be the monotomous one of woman, 
and it is not possible for man to imagine till called 
to the trial, what powers of endurance are neces- 
sary in order to be resigned to inactivity, and the 
great folding of the faculties to slumber. 

But woman is accustemed to it, and we do not 
pity her, doomed to a life of suffering, as we do one 


twho is thus doomed also to so nfany greater disap- 


pointments. 

Charley lived till he was sixteen, and so helpless 
that not a single hour, day or night, was an anxious 
mother permitted to slumber urmlisturbed, though 


to him; he was never cons ‘igus that he was g od, 
| or amiable, or lovely, yet what 


ministry, except that 
ofan angel, could be so holy and so pure. 


If he had lived to be 


2 —— P +) 
& man, deprived of the 


his natural guardians, might have degenerated int: 
repining when no longer surrounded by devotion, 
but like a sunbeam, like a spring flower he passed 
away, and there is connected with his 
ory only what is pleasant, what ennobles the heart. 
That he should die, those who loved him could not 


mem- 


regret; and yet perhaps no death blow caused a 
sharper pang in the bosoms of those from whom he 
was torn. 

Without having thought him near his end, with- 
out his having spoken particularly of death, they 
Io t 
UC is 


were called to witaess t! 


struggle, and to see 





| him go from amoi 7 hours before he 


. . . | 
never once in his life was her heart pained by a 


We almost hesitate to relate it, 
for it seems impossible that suffering like his could 


word of repining. 


be thus patiently borne, and hopes like his be so | 


Yet 


stered to him saw and testified, 


utterly crushed without a murmur, 
what all who min 


and there were many besides those whom love 


- Pee gn aaitel ast 
might have made partial, anc 
1ave made forgetful. 

We cannot help loving to look on beauty, but the 
{> 


] . 
Cai 18 CI 


n so recompensed 


in the spiritu al dev I pr ent, that we § carcely re- 
cognize deformity. 


was beautiful. 


Charley was deformed and yet 
Upon his face there, was even the 
softened gleam which patient suffering always gives, 


and in his smile the angelic sweetness which one | 


can imagine to beam from a sinless heart. 
there seemed to be no guile. 
his face or swelled his bosom; though grief some- 
times cast her shadows on his brows, and the tear 
of sadness dimmed his eye when some hasty word 
manifested impatience in others, or he feared lest 


In him 


his helplessness should render him to all around a 
weary burden. 

But this was his mission and this he seemed fully 
to accomplish,—to shed upon others the softened 
radiance of his own gentle spirit. What they 
might have been without him, of course we cannot 
tell. But the father, who never permitted any, bu- 
siness however pressing, any scheme of ambition 
however flattering, any pleasure however alluring, 
to lead him to forget for a moment the comfort and 
happiness of him to whom all these things were 
nougyt, could not fail to experience from this so 
licitude a holy elevation of thought and feeling that 
would tinge the life-stream. He has been richly 
ciated a character, the original elements of which 
were strength and energy, and with which peculiar 
influences have blended the delicate and gentle sym- 
pathies which have won for him love where he 
might otherwise have only known admiration and 
respect. 

Charley was his first-born son, and for him he 
had the ambition of every father, but when obliged 
to relinquish even the hope that he would an- 
answer one fund expectation, it became the study of 
his life to insure to him every comfort, every hap- 
piness that could lighten his affliction and smooth 
to him the rough pathway of the world. Whatever 
self-denial it might cost others, there must never be 
to him the possibility of want. This may seem so 
natural that it scarcely deserves mentioning, but we 
have known parents, fond parents, too, forget to 


care thifs for the helpless. But we have known 


yee who would lavish money without measure, 


who had yet no time for the personal atterrtion, the 
binding of the heart which is so much sweeter'from 
the hand of love. We knew what the world did not 
—why the office was vacated at an hour when busi- 
ness crowded, and customers thronged, while he 
who gave no reason for his absence, entered the 
chamber of sickness and spent an hour in the most 
unpleasant ministrations which the patient sufferer re- 
quired, and which all would have pronounced as most 
fittingly devolved upon the hireling. We knew the 
cause of the subdued and almost holy expression 
upon a countenance which might otherwise have 
been stern, as he went forth again to mingle 
‘*With the city’s din 
And the busy hum of men.” 

Who shall say how much of his fitness for high 
office, and fidelity in high trust are owing to this 
unseen and hallowed influence ? 

A woman and a mother we expect to see patient, 
long-suffering and kind. But we do not always find 
those who are surrounded with luxury and receiv- 


ing the homage of the world ready to listen to 


the humblest tale of sorrow, and pour from the 
heart the ready sympathy for every form of suffering. 
The strength and elasticity of youth are beautiful 
in our eyes. What mother will not confess her- 
self proud of a healthy, maniy, courageous boy ? 
What mother would not confess it a great grief to 
see one over whom she must watch with the solici- 
tude with which she hovers around her infant's 
cradle? Every energy of her mind is taxed to 
amuse him, to develop his intellect, to furnish food 
for his soul, and in perfect abrogation of self, her 
life is devoted to the perfecting of his. But is she 
not thus herself attainingsunto the highest perfec- 
tion? What other discipline could accomplish in 
half a century what is thus wrought in her in a few 
short years? Without knowing the experience of 
her inner life, we long wondered by what process 
a character had been formed combining the gentle 
qualities of the frailest with the strength of the 
strongest. We looked in upon her as she sat be- 
side her boy, on whom was riveted a mother’s fond- 
est gaze. We listened as she portrayed his charac- 
ter. We wondered no longer; for with scarcely a 
reference to herself, and-with no thought that each 
page was an impress from her own heart’s tablet, 
she revealed to us the mystery over which we had 
pondered. How little of what one really is does 
the outer life reveal ! 

Not less beautiful was the devotion of the loving 
eller sieter, Not from dnt~ 44 che watch with hiv 


it was | 


whom grief might | 


Anger never flushed | 


The world has fully appre- 


summons. 


|} as the} was known 
he uttered 
A ladder placed upon the eart! 
But towering higher than the ane« 
Receives thy feeble foot.” 
soon slept and aw 


i 
1c--where he 


The Troops for Canada.—The ministry had bee: 
| terrogated on this subject in both Houses, and t 
| plies were not satisfactory. 
Says: 

‘Lord Panmure (who it is said, is about to retir 
from his post owing to ill health) made as light of the 
matter as possible, and told the House that we were 


only going to send back the troops and stores we had | 





The Edinburgh Witness | 


| with 


to blush for his helplessness, but only to promote | 


| consideration of Government 
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As the arrow that brings down the éagle may bes 

That eagle's own feather to guide ite barb. etis 
fo the pen that now stops the Freneh Bich’... ” 

Iz properly plucked from the Frene), ee 
ach, . 
Sewage of Great Citles.—A scheme ; 
fo: the 
and conversion of the sewage of lar. ; 
posed that Government should contra 
cipal authorities for the manufactur, 
into patent manure ; that it should \x 
labor in large works at a sufficient 
towns to prevent annoyance; a: 
should be deodorized in the pip: 
receptacle, 


Tt is asserted that 
profitable not only im a sanitary | 


of view to large cities. 


We think itcan scarcely be doubted that there is 


Sad Effects of Drinking.—!n Lo, 
on the 21st ult., a female, who 
affluence in that city, and moved j 
was brought before the Police | 
being found in a public part of 
atate of intoxication. Her hus 
visitation of cholera, and since tha 
abandoned life. She was sent to 


| — Pilot, 


| correspondent says: 


that | 
strong could owe anything 


beauty and interest which is the halo of youth, and | 
become still more helpless, he might have been a | 
| burden, especially if separated from those who were | 


| Dr. Lees attended as the repr 


Government Sapport of Idelatry | 
“T am 
granted by Government to the 
has been discontinued under order 
abolition of this grant has been a 
missionaries and philanthropists for 
Precious Time. 
W nen we have passed beyo: 
With what accelerated ey 
Seem to flit by us, sowing hoy 


told I 


As they pursue their never- 

But is our wisdom equal to 
Which brings us nearer t 
Whence we must never, n: 

Alas! each wish is wiser thar 

** We take no note of time bu 
Sang one who reasoned solem 

And s0 it is.—we make that 
Which would be treasure, did v 

Vain dreams and passions, Wisd 

Transmutes to priceless gold the 1 

Joun Crircuisy Princes 

Disgracefdl Steppage of a Temperance f 

Oxford Journal :—** On Tuesda 
meeting was held in the Town ! 


Savas 


| Kingdom Alliance,’ and was pr: 
| objects and principles, w 


| —fireworks being 


| the hopelessne 
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formerly withdrawn; but as it seems the whole second | 


division is to be transported direct from the Crimea to | + 


the Canadas, it is plain that the measure is dictated by ! 
| precaution, if not by menace—perbaps by an equa!) | 


| portion of both,—towards the Americans.” 


The Grand Naval Review.—As far as display was con- 
cerned, its magnificence realized all that could have 
| been anticipated. A break-down, however, occurred 
| in the Government arrangements for conveying the 
| members of each branch of the legislature to partici- 
pate in the spectacle, which has brought home to the 
fects of management by which a portion of the Britis} 

|} army was nearly destroyed at Balaklava. 
In the House of Commons next day, Mr. Stafford, 
| who paid a visit to the Crimea during the war, and who 
witnessed much of the confusi: 
| press his strong sense of the government arrangements. 
‘*Having witnessed,” he continned, ‘* the 
ments of the government both at home and abroad I 
| desire to testify to the oneness of the system. It was 


ym there, beggedto ex- 


| not possible for the government at so short a notice to | 


cover the docks of Southampton with mud, nor ar 
they responsible for the sunshine; but as far as in 


them lies to make that particular locality resemble Bala- | 


| klava as much as possible.” 


inferiority of the New Metal.—According to Mr. 
Regnault, the celebrated director of the Government 


827-890 
Porcelain manufactory at Sevres, aluminium is far from | 
| NRNEST LINWOOD. 
| A By the late Mrs. ¢ 
Hav. 


| Posressing the advantages imputed to it. From the 
liam has no chance of competing with silver in color 
| and brillianey. 
| it ina pure state. Thespecimens shown at the Univer 
| sal Exposition, when analyzed by M. Regnault, were 

found to contain 6.50 per cent, of copper, 2.5 
jand 1.50 silicium. The iron and silicium 
| therefore, present in sufficient quantity to change the 

color and diminish the ductility of the aluminium. It 

isextremely brittle, not easily drawn, and is an ex e} 
| tion to the general atomic theory. 


Power of the Bible.—M. Guizot, as a proof of th 
power of Bible reading, said that the late eminent Pro 


0 of iron, 


of 


exercised over his flock, not from his talents or exem- 
plary character, but from his profound faith in the 
Bible, and from his constant study of it. 
concluded by exhorting bie hearers to follow co ex- 
cellent an example. 

Abysinia.— A of the 
Belge, writing from Alexandria, on the 9th of Apri 
saye: 

‘The news which lately reached here from Abysinia 
represents the Emperor Theodosius I. as deeply engaged 
'in new schemes of conquest. 
would geem, to subject the whole of Africa to his eway, 
and to convert its inhabitants to a religion of his own 
liking. _He has abolished male servitude throughout 
his dominions, but still keeps the women in slavery, re- 
garding them as inferior beings. A Copt of Cairo has 
been appointed Patriarch of the dominions of his sable 
majesty, and encourage Emperor to massacre al! 
those who refuse to bec converted.” 


correspondent 


dent ot the Augsburg Allgemeine Le tung, April 14th, 
writes : 


ing to eleven hundred persons, are now in our city. 
They present a curious appearance, and their national 
costumes are sometimes singularenough. Most of them 
are from the interior of Germany. Several hundreds 
yesterday visited the Baptist Church, whence each of 
them brought a small pamphlet in his hands. 

‘*The opening of the direct line of screw steamers 
between Hamburg and New-York will take place on the 
Ist of June next, and the screw steamship ‘Borussia’ will 
be started. 
ship ‘Hammonia.’ They are both built of iron, and 
were employed by the English in the last war as trans- 
port ships. Regularly on the first of each month one 
of these steamers will leave for New-York. The price 
of passage, considering the spleridid accommodation, is 
very cheap: being for the first cabin about $90, for the 
second $50, and $30 in the steerage. It is believed 
that the voyage will be accomplished in about sixteen 
or seventeen days.” 


The Naval Display.—The magnificent display of 
yesterday, viewed in its relation to Russia, serves to 
exalt that Power rather than England. The tabulated 
view of the Royal fleet will enable the Muscovite to 
measure the power which for twe successive years he 
kept at bay on the bosom of. the Bakic. It is difficult 
to conceive of aught more calculated to gratify the 
pride of Russia. A naval force sufficient to subdue the 


minions. 
the whole ; that fearful fortress mounted even a larger 
number of guns. Proverbially wise behindhand, we 
shut the door when tlie steed is stolen; we are just 
ready for the War by the time that it is brought to a 
termination. There is reason to regard this Review, 
and all the exhibitions touching the Army which stil! 
await us, with patriotic fear. We are hearing much, 
and reading not a little, which ought to awaken appre- 
hension lest both the Navy and the Army, for many 
years to come, should be needlessly kept upon a ‘War 
footing,” —terms which, a interpreted, just mean, 
that the nation is to be ground down bya vast increase 
to our already intolerable taxation —P-nner, Apri! 


ort 
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